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THE SPEEDIEST ASH 
THE STORM AT NIGHTFALL 


ROM whose white summits was this gale released 

To lift the dust’s impalpable grey shroud? 
Whose sword of lightning in the troubled East 
Severed the gusty cloud 


Wherein these coursers of the sky were bred— 
Invisible cold hounds that never pant 

In weariness until their foes are dead 

After the stormy hunt? 


Che heart pursues them in their crying flight, 
The tongue halloos the swift relentless pack 
Before the wide and drifting hems of night 
Cover their silver track. 
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In dusty towers of the mind their omen 
Endures as long as winding horns may blow, 
Until the roundsman of the moon will summon 
Back to their lairs of snow 


The ruthless dogs whose cold pursuit has routed 

Adventure from the coverts of the heart, ‘ 
And hope from thickets of a soul who doubted 

That any wind could start. 


CODEX EXONIENSIS 


The arrow in the binnacle swerves north. 

The curving wave and scudding spray propel 
A tougher sail than breasted the Greek bays, 
A harder prow than cut south’s traitorous sea. 


On roofs, on plains, on vanes deploying weather 
Four-windward, on the smoking towns of stone, 

Fields struck to sheaf and windrow, mines deloded, ; 
Sunk wharves and idle ships sighing of death, 

Wide rivers choked with ordure, drugged by fumes, 

The fear announced in pride’s unbridled month, 

Roaring defiance in a tide of splendor, 

Reigns now through sullen winters in the heart. 

No storm of seasons scatters his dark ranks, ‘ 
No armies shake his tall immobile chair 

To blast his pomp and show the hollow bone. 
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Morton Dauwen Zabel 


The urn immortal of the sacred ash, 
The page heroic of blind characters, 


The cries of lovers wheel in echoing rooms. 


The tomb by olives darkening under noon, 
Exhaling peace and words of innocence 
Is mute, and words of oracles are vain 
To pillage wisdom of that martyrdom. 


The dome of Asia is a tomb of dust, 
Ravenna’s carved entablature a phrase 
Confounding sainthood, and the granite climbs 


By Eure, defeated while the tree escapes. 


A shore glows with its bounty of gold apples 
Beyond Aegean straits where galleys curve; 
The oar strives, but the long serene wave topples 
On islands where the feasting raiders starve. 


Follow to northwest north beyond the capes, 
Sharpen the keel among their clashing floes 
Of channels broken through the windy bergs, 
Drive the strained oar, and if the oar splinters 
Stir with spent hands the rime-cold sullen sea. 
Wade ways of exile, wake the echoes lost 

By drowned defenders of the dream they bore 
Past surging streams and silent plains of ice, 
Care’s bitter burden hard upon their breasts, 
The nightwatch narrowing on the naked deck 
Where shrouded cliffs clashed, where cold pressed 
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The feeble foot, by tines of frost impaled, 

By chill chains bound, when cheerless anguish sighed 
Hot through the heart, and hunger’s anger tore 

The web of will, and bent the weary brow. 


Hearken how deep in death the drone of ocean 

Muffies their music of memorial cries, ' 
Pushing the prow impatient of our terror, 

While gull and gannet span grey vaults of air. 


The swan sings, seals bark, and swallows, 

Feathers frosted, fail upon the waves. 

By towering stones storms set the quaking helm. ‘ 
Leap then at last upon the ledge of rock, 

Traverse the wastes of winter, where the walls 

Of tall towns ravaged tell the years of ruin, 

Halls hale with laughter once, their honor sung 

By men aroused by mead to mend their sorrow 

Of brothers breathless on the blood-rimed plain. 


Hunt out the heath above a harried Atlantic, ; 
Press to the portal where the architrave 

Builds beauty of the stemmed and branching stone, 
Guarding the book 

Safe in its thicket of thorns, confounding thieves, 

A bravery building wonder in the heart, 

A horn of honor heartening the spent, , 
Arming the faint, whose anguish yields a peace 

Not every fool may find. I have not found it. 
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THE TRAITORS 


A cry of ruin strides the sky 

Tonight above our burdened fields 
That lift the weight of summer high 
Like trophy on their glittering shields. 


Wings tread night’s silent noon, and words 
Of peril fall from straining bills, 

Where loud with prophecy the birds 

Call startled sleepers to their sills, 


While windows swing and iron chains 
Strangle the hound’s uproarious throat, 
To see on farms and silver skeins 

Of brooks the moon-live shadows float. 


The geese bear windward to the south 
Arousing panic as they ride, 

Their treachery the first, their mouth 
The first to shake earth’s drowsing pride, 


Till fear assails the eyes that scan 

The broken night whose breath the frost 
Will stiffen, and the bravest man 

Cries ruin, and the world is lost. 

Their treason threads the lakes and groves, 
Whose sparrows hear wild cries and stir, 
Till summer waits alone, but loves 

The thief who comes to plunder her. 
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THE WALL AT ILMENAU 


Du auch. But in this dusk 
Of vision, by the snare 
Mortality confounded, ask 
The paced words, Where? 


Where comes the storm of mirth 
Or bread from stricken skies 

On him who writes in earth 
Sorrow with rainy eyes? 


Night hoods the hills with peace, 
Not the blind brow of man. 

Die Véglein—I am not as these 
And no Olympian, 


To seek within the boughs 
Of oak or elm a shelter, 

Or build in the strict house 
Of brain an altar. 


Nur warte—what bird sings 
That I would wait to hear it, 
Lifting with winter and wings 
And wind the spirit? 
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THE NETTLE, THE FLOWER 


Fair brow in the strict cold shrine, 


Helen, smothered in dust; 
The sword unstiffened by flame 
Cracks early in the frost. 


The heart held beyond challenge, 
Shielded when dangers shout, 
Festers like the wound of scorn 
Fed by veins of doubt. 


Turn beauty toward the sun. 
Her eyes are not dismayed, 
Her brow retains the leaves 
Dew nourished in the shade. 


Drive hoiior over flames. 
His sinews never flinch, 
Even while the fiery knives 
Pare down the vital inch. 


Send love across the wastes 
Of winter. He will bend 

To guard his blown frail wick 
From the wind’s wrath. 


Morton Dauwen Zabel 
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SONG FROM A TRAGEDY ] 
Tel qu’en Lui-meme enfin T’éternité le change 


Never, bound heart, deny the swans 
Who bring upon a yielding stream 
Their burden lucent as the dawn’s, 
The silent traffic of a dream. 


To flight their wings are never stirred, 
Yet no dismay invades their eyes. 
They seek no rival in the bird 

Whose music builds the climbing skies. 


Their wings are girded by the hours. 
No snowy sail the gale explores 

When poplars shake their plumy towers 
Along the river’s stormy shores. 


The cloud’s dominion known and lost, 
Their memory of the wind is brave 
While iron anchors never rust 
Holding them captive to the wave. 


Dividing silent lakes, the breast 

Of argent fears no arrow’s wrath. 

The throat disdains a league with dust, 
The tongue surrenders but to death. 
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HOMAGE TO MU 


Who hail us from the hill 
Above the steep valley, 

Lifting their sudden shrill 
Young voices? Their unruly 
Hair blows wide on the sky. 
White dresses whip their knees. 
Lifting free hands high 

They are no enemies. 


We see them above us, struck 
3y the shafts of the sun, 
Clear on the windy rock 
Fearing no one, 

Their salutation flying 
Across the spilling lake 

And over mountains, trying 
To cry the dead awake. 


Our hot brows flash a banner 
Across the narrowing gulf. 
Courage starts like a runner 
Outleaguing the god himself. 
Bravery flowers in the staff. 
The pall of shadow is furled. 
Three stand high on a cliff 


Hailing the world. 
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AT THE GRAVE OF HART CRANE 


I saw the marvelous long hands reach up 

As if to place an accent in the wind; 

I saw the water darken on his face 

And knew that could not keep the sea from him. 


That night I watched the tide go out; one bright 
Face held the huge rhymes of the surf; the sea 
Crashed in its basin, and the lips went white 
Under the foam; the eyes yet leaned to me 


The eyes, gone fabulous and clear as ice 

In the intense experience of death, ; 
A realized vast poem which in life 

He could not compass while he wielded breath. 


And as I watched, the eyes did not cloud out 
Rather they left their glitter in the sea 
When they accepted its green jealousy 

Of all imperious poets put to rout 


By life’s careful magnanimity. 

Then I remembered, as the long shore turned 
Sharp to the northward past the bitter dunes 
And clumps of stunted tamaracks, the burned 
Sod with a persistency of flowers 

Perfidious with scarlet in the spring, } 
And how he came at last to a dark tower, 


Held by the horror of their blossoming. 
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Richard Esler 


And how still farther northward is a town 

Spent in the wind’s shuck and the lean sun’s ray 
Where from the shadows as the dawn sifts down 
The gradual white buildings answer day. 


There is for me no word beyond a Word, 
For him no fear beyond a futile fear; 
And I was driven to forget the spring 

And walk in the last strict fabric of the year. 


Richard Esler 


AUTUMNAL 


The night is so clear that the stars have come down to us; 
All day the leaves have been falling. 

I am cold for the end of the year. I have heard you calling, 
And come to you quite old and still with fear. 


The grass is tinsel, the stalks are tangled in frost; 
And I am afraid, for the stars have been saying 
That this is the end of the year, and I am lost 
In ways where the winds have been playing. 


Do you think they will return, the leaves and the deep 
white air? 
} [ have lost count, and I am weary of days 
That burn in the forest until the trees are bare, 
And fume in the west, and smoke in the morning haze. 
Oscar Brynes 
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GRASS OF RUINS | 


A DESERT PARADOX 


Roof is a cover like the dust, 

The weed a ruin of the ground; 

And breath that keeps the arm from rust 
Is terror that the rocks impound. 


Dogs whimper in the blackened sage, 

A lizard draws its furtive tongue; 

And thought, by these, to creep or rage, 
Is half in snowy mountains hung. 


Sun is the eagle-sight, the throat 

To burn. Where sandy gulfs display 
A bloodless skull, the buzzard-mote 
Within the beam night-watches day. 


Dream is the agony, the stake, 

The martyr in his cinder laid; 

And love that keeps the heart awake, 
Makes beauty of a stony shade. 


THE ROAD TO SAN JOAQUIN 


A wind-mill clanks above the plain, 

Birds ruffle on humming pole-wires; } 
Alfalfa wind after spring rain 

Stirs puddle roads splashed by cart tires. 
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The stage collects milk-cans, and leaves 

At driveway gates rural-box letters. 

Through barbed route-fence morning grass breathes, 
Jack rabbits bound green valley fetters. 


Against clod leaves feet thump wild flight, 
Robins sail dark by silo tower. 

Teams jolt between wide farms, wheel plight 
Sprays mud of ruts on field-edge flower. 


Breeze loosens barns, straw drips from loft, 
Windows through house blow sun-path weather. 
Rustling nest wing, from smooth limb, soft 
Gust floats to field the warm breast-feather. 


THROUGH A GATE 


Men of old and rugged stone, 

By rude world-honesty made bare, 

Are here asleep, for they have done 

The work they could and speak no more. 


Within the tomb the light leaves thrust, 
The sun slants up the broken wall; 

And silence, close and bright as dust, 

Sifts through the marble branch and scroll. 


But gates from ruins open wide, 
And men pass at the lion’s head, 
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And men pass through the country-side, 
Who soberly have met the dead. 


ANCESTORS’ HOUSE 


With candles, through the darkness soft 
She lit the children up the stair; 

The balustrade that wound aloft 

Shone in gold light like silken hair. 


A deep piano played below; 

They listened, in the vast warm bed, 

To music like the yellow glow 

Of chandeliers on the dream-quilt spread. 


Then, dark, a door closed in the hall, 
From mantel-dusk the clock ticked near; 
As though for joy of the silent wall, 

Its minute-bird sang water-clear. 


From bed-post knob and ceiling cloud, 

They pulled sleep covers, floating veils. 

Dream-close on brows leaned shade from proud 
Dark faces lost in portrait rails. 

Lincoln Fitzell 








THEY WHO LISTEN 


There is no pomp like the pomp of grass, 
Nor circumstance like that of green. 
They shield the nakedness of men 

Under their screen. 


Insistently the grasses press 

Over the gently sloping mound, 
Spreading the gospel of their green 
Without a sound. 


At least the sound the grasses make 
Is noiseless to the waking ear; 

But its allegro canticle 

The dead can hear. 


The dead are such a simple folk 
They are not hard to entertain. 
They like the rhythm of the grass, 
The fall of rain, 


And listen to shadowy undertones 
That men who walk have not the knack. 
I know because I died one time 


And have come back. 


Louise Ayres Garnett 
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PAST PITCH OF GRIEF 
For Portia Baker 

With glare of gloom the season curves to lean 
and wax, has brittle shrouds on. Down and down 
on all is suck of sleep. This throttled green 
of leaf and throng of tree droop deadly, bound, 
bound, more fiercely bound to rest than death 
is bound to it by any ceasing heart. 
This grass is ghastly drying, stem-torn; the breath 
of summer clouds. All, lost and grieving, part. 
The bell of death is sounded in the crest 
of trees, felled, felled, all of them felled. 
No greater death than wrinkled skin is death 
but death, deep death, and always the knell. 
These treading feet will seek the crunchless way- 
no noise, and rest, and fret-free molded clay. 


Look at her. She is there, sun, my skylark, 

mate to me. Sound and shadow turn; 

my land, devour, lift or ground down dark; 
bleared words and monkish penmen, pine long to learn 
a pause or hold or rest to clasp the song 

of her, make tones to tell her notes and tense 

to every somber ear. We have, among 

the forming ways and meetings, shocks of sense, 
gone touchless and untouched, no wish of motion, 
gust of want. We walk in happy loss 

of shape or guise of it, nor find us potion 
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C. A. Millspaugh 


for the brainless bone. Outside all cross 
or hangman’s booty rest we pressureless, 
we, maker, lark-burned, self-flung, fetterless. 


Athwart the meadows, mounting harps the water, 
tones it on the stubble and the stone. 

Going on, it sings; it goes where totter 

feet lax, lost, and going on, and gone. 

Gone dazed with wrinkled worming, land seeks where 
no motion is; birds, beak-aquiver, chime 

an intimation of a lifted air 

where color, fire, and fluting bide no time. 

The press and shock of beauty count for gale 

of song; the sweep of it, and pain and thirst 

turned out for it make weeping singers pale 

as drooping leaves. They make pressure curst 

in beauty by the pressure on their brains, 

seek form for freedom, know not dead-death plains. 
A. Millspaugh 
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TWO POEMS FOR F. 


I 


I have grown stronger 
Since the year before; 
I shall no longer 

Set a latch to my door. 


The wolf for a neighbor 
And the fox for a friend 
Shall watch my labor 
To the day’s end. 


The wind shall whistle 
Through the chimney-pot, 
While I suck the gristle 
And bone of my lot. 


I walk unhurried 

Since the last year— j 
With love buried, 

What’s left to fear? 


II 


Now at the end, now at the last of love, 

I think, seeing you stand there tall and grave, 
It might be wise to be a little brave 

Like you, the velvet hand in the iron glove. 
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Whatever word we said, whatever arrow 
Each sped into the other’s open breast, 

Let us say now, it was in sprightly jest, 

It never reached to bone or yet the marrow. 


If I knew fear, it was the flesh I feared for, 

The stupid skin from which the blood could spring 
To make me ponder what I had been reared for, 
And cry for death or any sundering. 

But I live on; perhaps I was not meant 

To die by weapons that your hands had sent. 


Sara Saper 


EIGHTY DEGREES 


October swoons in the arms of summer— 

August comes back and kisses her eyes. 

Dressed all in gold, like a gorgeous mummer, 

She smiles at the sun and dreams and sighs. 

Forgotten is all the autumn’s bluster— 

September’s rains, the cool white frost, 

The bold dark wind, unmannerly duster, 

Sweeping away leaves burnt and lost. 

The sun in the cobalt sky boils over, 

The trees are melting in crimson flame— 

Oh, summer has wandered back, the rover, 

To fling a farewell in autumn’s name. 
Harriet Monroe 
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SONNETS OF A BATTLEFIELD 
MISSIONARY RIDGE 


Can it be that this hill of holy quiet, 

This shrine of silent trees, could ever know 
The frantic charge, the counter-thrust, the riot 
Of blood-stained men in battle long ago? 
Hooker and Bragg and Thomas—did they feel 
Sorrow to break the stillness of this wood 
With the insistent voice of smoke and steel? 
Did they not grieve to wreck this brotherhood 
Of grass and stone, of tree and friendly cloud, 
Caught in the heart of morning like a prayer? 
Or, pointing grimly to the grave and shroud, 
Did Death alone command obeisance there? 
And Grant, who leashed his horse to this gaunt tree— 
Was he not pained by this tranquillity? 


CHICKAMAUGA PARK 


O Chickamauga wood, do you remember, i 
In your deep summer sleep that day gone by 

When alien clouds engulfed a bright September, 

And youth sought out this couch of earth to die? 

What is the secret that the patient stars 

Breathe in the quiet night, what is the plan, 

Above the voice of nations and of wars, f 
Denied forever to the mind of man? 
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{nderson M. Scruggs 


And dark bronze lad upon your lofty stone, 

Staring forever toward the muted west— 

Can there be things the flesh has never known, 

Locked in the iron silence of your breast? 

O nameless soldier, standing ever so, 

Do your eyes read the meaning—do you know? 
Anderson M. Scruggs 


NOVEMBER 


People spoke of the snow, walking 

on dark days under heavy skies, talking, 
thinking of the summer’s warmth and hoping 
for the crisp finality of the winter. 

In the mornings the ground under the white 
frosted grass held firm and the light 

heel left no mark in it; the rut 

had a frozen crust and a pool in the field 
was surfaced with fragile ice. But 

the afternoons were dark with rain 

or with low clouds running 

before a cold wind. 

And the earth was heavy, the roads 

soft with yellow mud and lined with coming 
and going. Always the days were shortet 
and now the evening came far on the road 


to meet us. 


Jay du Von 
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STRAIGHT TALK 


JOURNEYMAN 


When I have work to do at printing words 
And fabricating art from leaden types, 
Then I must take oblivion of the birds- 
Of their bright throats and feathery stripes. 


I sit and cast gray slugs, and make them up 
And pull a proof; then start it all anew. 

I have no leisure for the waltzing cup 
Between the rows of iris, budding blue. 


Puissant custom makes me tramp the trail 
And marks me standard cornmeal for his dough; 
I make three dollars clear above the scale, 
And lose a song I have the right to know. 


THE PEOPLE ARE AT PEACH 


The stream runs through a prickly ash thicket. 
It has banks of blue clay and slatish strata f 
Slowly hardening into limestone. It flows 

Through a poor country, so very rough that all its passage 
Is over rocks. Regretfully and slowly it goes 

Through counties of strong hills and trees and people. 
Its waters are so clear that the russets and ochres 

And lakes of the tree leaves are double 

Along its pools. 
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Fohn M. Greenlee 


Outside the prickly ash thicket the stream 

Runs through bottoms of pasture, quilted with trees. 
Now the banks are colored with the damp golden-thread. 
White-top’s faint yellow centers and the fibered 
Iron-weed’s purple crowd close upon the maize fields. 
Just beyond are the lodges of the people. 


The thicket and stream are in the Onondaga nation; 
And in the Onondaga nation, and in the land 
Of the Comanches, and in the swamps of the Seminoles, 
And in the forests of the Assinniboines, all the people 
Are at peace and their fires make much smoke. 

Fohn M. Greenlee 


OCTOBER 


Drowsily the lisping river trysts 

With rhythmic memories; 

Willowy fingers of silver smoke 

Weave through the trees, 

Tangling the tired boughs in tattered mists. 
Faintly the yellowing woodlands crinkle beneath 
The first frail footfalls of frost; 

And the far hushed hills, half-lost 

In blue forgetfulness, await, 

Apprehensive, inarticulate, 

The stampeding of the long-horned winds. 


Mary }. Elmendorf 
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SONNET AND SONG 


HAND 


This hand, which is so helpless, but my own, 

Has planted trees it will not serve to break, 

And penned a line that it could not recall 

Though these two eyes should stream for its mistake. 
So do not ask me why it is so small, 

That might be stretched and calloused to the bone 
By more directed use. It may befall 

A hand have power, and no power to atone! 





So, surely, what a plenty if your eyes 
Delight to see it flutter like a bird, 

Singing my love! It does not need much size 
Nor strength to have its warble understood. 
And better than good works is that one word 
Our hands make, singing, in the sacred wood. 


SONG FOR MUSIC 


Sweet moon, heaven’s scythe, 
Hanging so low in the sky, 

Young is my love, young and lithe 
But none is too young to die. 


——— 


Sorrow floods over these hills 


And fills all the valley below 
[ 82 ] 
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Margery Mansfield 


Moon and a bird and I, 
We know, at dusk, we know! 


Margery Mansfield 


CATASTROPHE 


A day will come when veteran sorrows 


Shall all at once be overthrown, 
And tranquil light inform the evening 
Because at last thy Lord is known. 


His straight address is stripped to candor 
And certainty his one reward, 

But hope and memory each surrender 
To him a treacherous life-long sword. 


The thing most feared must come, yet kindly 
Brings sudden anodyne for dread: 
How calm the fugitive prey confronting 
An inescapable armed head! 
Like snow upon the wreck of autumn 
The gentle news, “It is too late.”’ 
The goad feels blunt, the harness lightens, 
With nothing left to do but wait. 
Marian Storin 
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TARDIGRADE 


Autumn came this night 
Heavy with voiceless herds, 
Came with the crested wings 
Of water-birds. 


I have seen autumn come 
Spreading its folds at night, 
Blooming as moon-flowers do 
In tempered light. 


I have seen autumn stay, 
Rest in the thinning trees, 
Speak in a chosen voice 
Of casualties. 


Autumn was slow this year, 
Trailing the streets with ease, 
Keening its hollow theme 

To hungry trees. 


Marlys Henning 








TIED SHEAVES 


I have forsaken 

The field in the sun. 

With plowshare and sickle 
I am quite done. 


The wheat has been cut 
And tied into sheaves; 
The trees in the windbreak 
Have red leaves. 


The sun has forsaken 
The hill in the west, 
And I am an old man 
At the best. 


Younger men than | 
Will see the sun splinter 
The ice in the spring. 


Come slow, winter. 


Feannie Begg Dixon 


SS 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WHY MUST YOU KNOW 


“What was that sound we heard 
fall on the snow?” 

“It was a frozen bird. 
Why must you know? 


All the dull earth knows the good 
that the air with claws and wings 
tears to the scattered questionings 
which burn in fires of our blood.” 


“Let the air’s beak and claws 
carry my deeds 

far where no springtime thaws 
the frost for their seeds.” 


“One could fathom every sound 
that the circling blood can tell 
who heard the diurnal syllable 


while lying close against the ground.” 


““My flesh, bone and sinew 
now would discern 

hidden waters in you, 
Earth—waters that burn.” 
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To E.R.T. 


Fohn Wheelwright 


“One who turns to earth again 
finds solace in its weight; and deep 
hears the blood forever keep 

the silence between drops of rain.” 


WOULD YOU THINK 
To E.R.T. 

Does the sound or the silence 
make music? When no ripples pass 
over watery trees—like painted glass 
lying beneath a quiet lake— 

would you think the real forest lay 

only in the reflected 

trees, which are protected 

by non-existence from the air of day? 


Our blood gives voice to earth and shell; 
they speak but in refracted sounds. 
The silence of the dead resounds, 
but what they say we cannot tell. 
Only echoes of what they taught 
are heard by living ears. 
The tongue tells what it hears 
and drowns the silence which the dead besought. 


The questioning circumambient light, 
the answering luminiferous doubt 
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listen, and whisper it about 
until the mocking stars turn bright. 
Tardy flowers have bloomed long 
but they have long been dead. 
Now on the ice, like lead, 
hail-stones drop loud with a rattle song. 


CANAL STREET 
Variations after Longfellow and Lowel. 


City, whose streets are wavering reflections 

of leaning palaces and strips of sky, } 
Byzantine water-lily where the Wingéd 

Lion nested; your seed-pod domes have scattered 

seeds of dome-capped towers over our cities, 

constructed of steel flames, whose streets are shade. 


(Each tower is a web spun by a spider ‘ 
efficient, diligent.) And through our caves of trade 
aromas blow of pollen dust (choking, 
exuberant) from your malicious dead 
the human principalities and powers, 
your named and nameless who are mixed with fate. 


MOSSY MARBLES 
Variations after Holmes 
Marble lyres mark 
Where minor singers slumber, 
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And the glistering night weeps 


On the willows above their graves; 
But a wordless wind sweeps 

Over the solid dark, 
As over Sappho’s waves 

Of keen thinkers without number. 


The weakling who has known 
A small grief has his meekness. 
They who can teach and show 
Know words he never names 
Who sweeps the sobbing bow, 
Whom pity quickly claims. 
Pity the strong alone 
Who seldom show their weakness, 


Whose hearts break with no sign 
But withered lips and tresses, 
Who know, if sounding chord 
To all their thought were given— 
If they trod out the wine 
Longed for, from memory’s presses— 
The dissonances poured 
Would sour their own heaven. 


Fohn Wheelwrigch 





Fohn Wheelwright 
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THE “GREAT POEM” 


HE ubiquitous Christopher Morley has penetrated the 

White House, and in telling us all about his visit in the 
Saturday Review he reports President Hoover as saying, 
“Perhaps what this country needs is a great poem.” 

Well, yes, the country does need a great poem, a great 
ringing popular poem which should stir the heart and 
arouse the conscience of the nation, so weighted and 
bewildered by the long drag of leaden days. But a lyric of 
that kind is no more to be summoned or ordered than a 
tornado. The tornado comes when the winds of heaven 
and the waters of earth conspire to produce a fierce 
emotion of the elements, and the ‘“‘great poem”’ similarly is 
the explosive response of some poet to widespread passion 
ate energies. It is one of the supreme miracles of genius, 
and miracles are as elusive as lightning. 

The President mentioned Kipling’s Recessional and 
Markham’s Man with the Hoe as poems which “did some 
thing” to lift nations. But in our own history there is one 
supreme example of that kind of masterpiece, one which 
outranks any similar recorded utterance at any peak of a 
nation’s agony—the Gettysburg speech. Lincoln in that 
brief address achieved beyond limit or measure a great 
poem; he lifted the people’s suffering and hope, their bitter 
despair and baffled courage, into the divine serenity of 
beauty, and from that moment the nation was conscious 
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of a spiritual conquest more powerful than a dozen battle- 
fields. Lincoln of course was our greatest literary genius, 
in the truest and most profound sense of the word our 
greatest poet. He had the power, and showed it more than 
once, to put the half-suspected, little-understood feeling in 
men’s hearts into a phrase, a sentence, a simple and 
supremely impassioned speech—an utterance as rhythmic 
as the Psalms—and from that time the people forgot their 
littleness and recognized their own nobility. For once a 
man in high place spoke like a prophet, a vates, and for his 
words, even more than his deeds, will this great leader be 
remembered. 

But Lincoln was not the only poet who stirred men’s 
souls during that time of trial. Julia Ward Howe’s Battle 
Hymn of the Republic was another utterance which (to 
quote Mr. Hoover’s phrases) “did more than legislation 

to lift people out of fear and selfishness.” James 
Truslow Adams and others have somewhat undermined 
the grounds of New England self-righteousness in denounc- 
ing black slavery while carrying on a cotton-mill white 
slavery which was little better; but no knowledge of this 
questionable system shadowed the pure white passion tor 
human liberty which inspired the daughter of the Puritans 
with her immortal song. 

Whitman also was sounding new rhythms on the side of 
the North—but he was for future generations, since the 
people of his time paid little attention to him. That the 
South had no great poet to plead its cause with the spirit 
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of man may have been more of a disadvantage than the 
loss of battles—indeed, may have meant the loss of 
battles in that final invisible reckoning which underlies the 
course of history. 

Emerson, in his Concord Hymn, almost achieved a 
“great poem” of the kind we are considering—a memo 
rable poem of patriotism and faith; but his hymn might as 
well have ended with its first quatrain, for nobody remem- 
bers the rest of it. Felicia Hemans’ Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, also, might throw away seven of its ten quatrains, 
retaining only the introductory first two and the much 
quoted last, with its ringing final line, 

Freedom to worship God. 

All these poems beloved of the American people stress, 
with more or less insistency, the religious note. To a 
certain degree they pass the barriers of a narrow national 
patriotism and plead internationally for the brotherhood 
of man. It is of interest to note that the one most quoted, 
most sung, most popular poem of the past twenty years- 
Joyce Kilmer’s Trees—is also a poet’s response to religious 
emotion, to the universal longing for something greater in 
the universe than our very imperfect human race. Pub- 
lished inconspicuously in 1913 in the second volume of 
Poetry, it was picked out and copied in obscure news- 
papers here and there, gradually promoted to metropolitan 
dailies and weeklies, to anthologies, to motto-cards and 
calendars, to song-versions repeated ad nauseam every- 
where, sometimes with the word /oo/s in the penultimate line 
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changed to men to spare human pride. One is almost per- 
suaded that any serious poem destined—or doomed—to be 
immortal in our people’s memory, must have a religious 
motive, or at least a religious slant. 

But for Catholic France and Covenanter Scotland the 
motive of human liberty was enough to inspire their 
national hymns. Burns invoked the God of battles in his 
appeal to 

Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled. 

And Rouget de Lisle, creating the Marsei/laise in a fiery 
blaze of inspiration, called the sons of freedom “to arms” 
and bade his countrymen march on to victory or death, 
invoking no god but Liberty. For more than a century 
these two songs have made heroes; the most commonplace 
Scotsman or Frenchman has felt himself ordered “to do or 
die,” and, convinced of his own grandeur, has perhaps 
obeyed both commands. 

That is what we need—to be convinced once more of our 
own grandeur. There is too much conviction of littleness 
around, our own and our neighbors’—conviction of mean- 
ness, of selfishness, of weakness, of crime. The literature 
of the day is full of it; even the poetry is infected. The 
time is said to be out of joint—we are told over and over 
that there is no health in us. Evenour great achievements 

our airplanes, our skyscrapers, our bridges and tunnels 
and canals, our linking of power systems, our counting of 
electrons, our analysis of stars—all these wonders are 
represented as a new enslavement; the spirit of man, 
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chained by his tools, may no longer control and command. 

It may be true, as the President said, that what the 
country needs is a great poem—some inspired word of 
truth and beauty to convince an ailing and wailing genera- 
tion of the greatness and dignity of the human race. 

H. M. 

REVIEWS 


THE LESSER SATISFACTIONS 


Red Roses For Bronze, by H. D. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
H. D. was once an Imagist and still deserves or must 
endure that heading. The technique of her early poems 
gave her a momentum, both for her own future work and 
her public reputation, from which she has not recovered. 
Clarity of sound, a swift rhythm, economy of words, and a 
direct appeal to the visual imagination—those were the 
governing characters of her early verse; what they 
governed—the substance of the poems—was poetic, 
marine, and Greek; but might as well have been something 
else. Her poems dealt with the emotion of perception, and 
seldom made the transit where they dealt with the percep. 
tion of emotion. The best of them gave quick sensual 
delight, a kind of crisp elation, which was a result of the 
words as words, and separate from the objects of the 
words. Her words gave, they never clutched; they had a 
free lyric existence—they had no consuming work to do. 
About 1922, in the early numbers of the Transatlanti: 
Review and elsewhere, she began to publish verses, later 
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collected in Heliodora, which showed a change in the sub- 


stance of her work. The poems were meant to express and 
define a particular emotion—an emotion which has since 
seldom left them—the emotion of passionate love once 
requited but now unrequited. With the translation from 
sense to emotion, from sensation to feeling, there was, to 
express it, a transformation of technique. Her quickness 
gained weight, her crispness solidity. Her words became 
bound to a given direction, began to reach down, to clutch; 
there was a sense of tentacular roots—Eliot’s phrase— 
sucking honestly and urgently. She became more eloquent 
than ornamental. Yet the transformation was incom- 
plete, and in that incompleteness lie all the defects of her 
later verse. Having given her words work to do, she 
should have made sure that they worked at all times. 

That is not the truth. She has permitted in some places 
the Greek element in her verse, brought over an intact 
idol, to appear to do work it cannot do. Elsewhere she has 
succumbed to the stalest devices of poetastry, believing, 
no doubt, that the phrases must de what they once stood 
for. In still other places she has resorted to a trick of 
reiteration partly her own and partly the stage property of 
Gertrude Stein. The apparent even texture of the work 
in this volume is a meretricious effect of what remains of 
her old verbal technique. A second reading dissolves the 
appearance, leaving the bad poems with their bones bare 
and the good poems firm in flesh. 

It is the good poems that matter, and all that is said 
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against the bad poems ought finally to be brought to the 
support of the good poems. This is the sense in which the 
body of a poet’s work contains the elements of its criticism 
and explains the apparition of its few good poems. Suc- 
cess is contingent or ancillary upon failure, where failure 
may be conceived as experiment and rehearsal—often 
interesting enough in itself to be readable 
We read the bulk of this volume in order to dismiss it, 

and enjoyment consists in knowing the reasons for dis- 
missal. It is not useless to read: 

God loosing Love 

saw foot-holds unto hell 

scarring remote Olympus, 

and hell mocked 

even high Zeus’ most radiant palaces 

when he delayed 

bidding wan Orpheus sing. 
The allusions are ornamental and confusing, are the result 
of a private interest extraneous to the subject of the poem, 
and may not resort to the excuse of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, when classical allusions made a 
sure index to a poet’s culture. The syntax, perhaps 
because of the multiple allusions, is flabby; and the rhythm 
is fustian—it asks for a full voice and gives the voice 
nothing to say. Yet the passage is not useless to read; it 
has a relation, if only by contrast, to these quatrains: 

But pardon this, 
that in these luminous days 


I re-invoke the dark 
to frame your praise; 
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as one to make a bright room 
seem more bright, 
stares out deliberate 
into Cerberus-night. 
These stanzas have every excellence that the passage 
quoted above lacked. The technical devices (of which the 
allusion to Cerberus is one) establish the tone of the sub- 
stance without injury, distortion, or superfluity. They 
have a life apart from and superior to the two quatrains 
that make the first half of the poem. It is the fact that 
H. D. permitted herself to write the sloppy verses about 
God, love, and wan Orpheus, that explains why she could 
preface these quatrains with casual rhetoric; it also 
explains why, in her poem though not in another’s, 
Cerberus is the apt adjective for night. Our vices father 
our virtues, and in intent are indistinguishable. 
It is the same spirit that causes H. D. to cry in a single 
poem, 
O little elf, leave me alone, 
don’t make me suffer again, 
with its pedestrian sentimentality, and, with the reverse 
accent of the same feeling, 
Oh she will kill me yet, 
my late cousin, the wool merchant’s wife, 
where the pedestrian effect is successful because it is, with- 
out exaggeration, the effect wanted. It is the same spirit 
following different disciplines, or rather, failing to attach 
itself always to the single discipline which will set it free— 


in the freedom which is the recognition of necessity. 
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Necessity of form is a mark of all successful verse, major 
and minor, but the necessity is not the same for the two 
kinds, nor for the subdivisions among them. What has 
been so far discussed has a serious intention, is meant to 
be major verse by implication—or minor faute de mieux. 
There are other kinds of verse in this volume. There are 
translations from Greek choruses, by presumption major 
in the original, certainly minor as here presented. In this 
form of minor verse H. D. has immitigable skill, but it 
must be read in a certain way to extract the greatest 
pleasure and the least pain. 

She makes a poem of her own out of the given Greek— 
a poem which seems to the ignorant as far as possible in 
style and accent from the original—and is thereby so much 
better a translator than Gilbert Murray. They strike one 
as being other poems by H.D., with a slightly different 
content. In that she falls below the translations of Ezra 
Pound: Pound brings over and reconstructs the material 
and at the same time makes a criticism upon it; probably 
less faithful to the letter than H. D., he uncovers more of 
the substance; H. D., however closely her work may jibe, 
yet uses her sources as so many spring-boards. With 
relation to the originals, Pound’s translations are con- 
centric—his Homage condenses Propertius; H. D.’s 
eccentric; though both make English poems. 

Pound once says: ‘When, when, and whenever death 
closes our eyelids” (Propertius); H. D. repeatedly, and for 
important purposes, does this sort of thing: 
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O which of the gifts of the gods 

is the best gift? 

This, 

this, 

this, 

this; 

escape 

from the power of the hunting pack... . 
It may be that Pound is the better craftsman; or it may be 
that on some occasions H. D.’s mind works only by the 
application of excess strain. At any rate, taken seriously, 
such reiteration is frantic in spirit and intermittent in 
texture. Taken speciously, it gives the verse a kind of 
stubborn velocity. If the poems are dashed through, like 
Swinburne’s poems (which often exhibited the sort of 
frothy reiteration that makes for tenuity), they seem very 
dashing. The Choros Sequence from Morpheus may, if read 
rapidly, be read any number of times with pleasure. 
Rapidity of reading is a form of criticism not necessarily 
adverse; it may lead to appreciation. 

For lesser interests this volume has its satisfactions: 
charm and competence are frequent qualities, but there is 
neither strength nor mastery; with few exceptions the 
poems depend upon their specious qualities. H. D.’s 
reputation is greatest for her translations. It may be 
invidious—and I mean to be—but there is nothing of hers 
which has the sobriety, the underlying strength and 
mastery of the following, from Yeats’ version of Oedipus ai 
Colonus: 


In the long echoing street the laughing dancers throng, 
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The bride is carried to the bridegroom’s chamber 
through torchlight and tumultuous song; 
I celebrate the silent kiss that ends short life 
or long. 
For the lesser satisfactions alone H. D. remains ade- 


quate. R. P. Blackmur } 


MRS, SPEYER’S THIRD VOLUME 


Naked Heel, by Leonora Speyer. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Naked Heel is Leonora Speyer’s first volume of poems since 
Fiddler’s Farewell, for which she was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize in Poetry for 1926. It includes four poems, one of } 
them the familiar Ladder sonnet, reprinted from her first 
volume, 4 Canopic Far (1921). Despite the ardent testi- 
monials on the jacket, Leonora Speyer remains a mediocre 
poet, manifesting states of heightened emotion without 
corresponding states of heightened consciousness. This 
publication is hardly “an event of importance.” 

Consider a poem entitled Swans, which is neither better 
nor worse than the bulk of Mrs. Speyer’s work. You will 
note that the subject is an ancient and honorable one, 
although, as Yeats has demonstrated, still susceptible to 
the blandishments of poetry. Unfortunately, like most 
modern swan-poems, this one is based on Wordsworth’s 
celebrated image of the “double” bird. After ringing 
changes on that metaphor for the first ten lines, Mrs. 
Speyer proceeds to the inevitable allusions to Narcissus 
and Leda. In the last of the five stanzas she ventures to 
“say something”: 
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Silence is wisdom. Then how wise 

Are these whose song is but their knell! 

A god did well to choose this guise. 

Truly, a god did well. 
A swan, of course, in the accepted tradition, cannot depart, 
even from a poem, without singing farewell. And the 
stanza, let us grant, reads smoothly enough. Its mentality, 
however, is not of a distinguished order; the clarity is 
deceptive; the verses are merely tangled together. The 
two concluding lines are supererogatory: they might 
have been tacked on to any of the preceding stanzas 
and meant as much, or as little. 

Mrs. Speyer is at her best when, forsaking the high 

seriousness of her lyric vein, she turns, with humorous or 
ironic intent, to the narrative or quasi-narrative form, as 


in the uniquely entertaining Ballad of Old Doc Higgins, the 
pointed Sunnets of a Not Unusual Situation, and Monk and 
Lady, a clever essay in ferza rima. 

The most ambitious lyric in the volume is Hills About 
Ferusalem, which would have been a better poem if it had 
been half as long and less violent. It is well to wring one’s 
heart dry, but one need not tear it to tatters. The 
dedicatory poem and several of the shorter pieces suffer 
from a similar excess. It is as though the poet were in- 
capable of determining the validity of her specific im- 
pulses, and burdens them all with an equal freight. 
“There are many people,” wrote Pascal, “who listen to a 
sermon in the same way that they listen to vespers.” 

Stanley F. Kunitz 
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AVID OF EXCESS 


Mead and Mangel-wurzel, by Grace Stone Coates. Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
There is an insistent personality in this book; one meets 
a woman hungrily embittered but determined to keep on 
facing life. 
If lies are lies 
There is strength in knowing, 
she says. But knowledge is not enough—if she is bitter, 
someone is responsible, and she will not suffer silently, or 
alone. Here, for example, is her Promise: 
When you argue it out in your chair, 
Assured you have quit me forever 
I will stir in the roots of your hair. 
In your secret place I shall find you 
Denying me everywhere, 
Again you will feel me behind you. 
I will be what stares from the gloom, 
What you hear when no one has spoken— 
A step in the empty room, 
And the rack on which you are broken. 
Rarely in one book may one find so many sharp stabs of 
revengeful feeling: 
Out of fragments 
Youth lets fall 
Shape a cup 
To hold life’s gall. 
Love will strip you naked to burn in the sand. 
I shall be waiting eagerly while you speak 
To offer you styptic laughter for all life’s scratches 


These bits of wrath are casually chosen—almost any 
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page would furnish similar illustrations of the poet’s pre- 
vailing mood. A little sister of Dean Swift shoots epigram- 
matic verses at the offending world, blaming everybody, it 
must be admitted, more than herself. 

Well, why not? Meekness, in the high sense, is a trans- 
cendent virtue; but in one’s ordinary encounters one may 
find it a flabby vice. If one woman out of a million strikes 
out hard with a bludgeon at the people who have wronged, 
or at least offended her, perhaps she speaks for thousands 
of less expressive women whose suppressed fury, unless 
sublimated into sainthood, may assume corrosive or 
poisonous forms. 

The sonnet Cadence exhibits more completely this tem- 
per avid of excess: 

If I replenish a jug, I overfill it; 

Not that my eye is dull, or my hand unsteady— 
The moment for caution finds me alert and ready— 
Ask the musical liquid why I spill it! 

There is an eager hidden cadence that goes 
Mounting the neck of the bottle, finer and faster, 
Whose gamut never is ended till lush disaster 
Intervenes, and the vessel overflows. 

So with life: I gamble a whole year’s wages; 

When I dance, I whirl ali night, insatiate; 

Love till I loathe, and drink till my cycle’s ended. 
How can I tell the querulous treadmill sages 
Chiding my faults, who argue with me and expatiate, 
I too am slain in a rhythm broken, suspended. 

A few poems are in a quieter mood, but these are not 
memorable. In fact, perhaps nothing in the book may be 
memorable as poetry, the writer’s technique and ear for 
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rhythm being commonplace throughout. It is a volume of 
rhymed eloquence, but some of the eloquent rhyming is 
trenchant and searching. H. M. 


THE VOICE OF AGE 


Speaking at Seventy, by Mary E. Bulkley. Gelber, 

Lilienthal, Inc., San Francisco. 

Youth is insistently vocal in many a first book of poems, 
and sometimes a lyric voice persists through a long life. 
But it seldom happens that a poet begins when even 
middle age has passed and life has reached its final stage. 

Miss Bulkley, in the twelve sonnets so beautifully pre- 
sented by the Grabhorn Press, shows a measure of rather 
pedestrian competence in handling the sonnet form, and a 
fine courageous spirit in looking backward over her life and 
forward to “the indifferent dark.” Sonnets 7, 7V, VII and 
XI are perhaps the best of the series. We quote XZ: 


Vigor is mine to meet each sweet day’s task, 

And love is mine from many a kindly heart 

Met since I passed mid-journey. Should I ask 

For more than strength and love? Soon I shall part 
From strength—but to the last hour let me keep 
The power to love, though they who taught me so 
Are only cherished visions, dim with sleep. 

Have I a word to say before I go? 

Power. is a plague; much helpfulness a curse; 

Most hours are wasted; little comes from less; 
Knowledge is vain, and art is something worse, 
Though beauty bides—and beauty is redress. 

Let me forget the follies I have wrought, 

I have loved much. Beside this, there is naught H.M 
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A VOICE OF YOUTH 
Wind in the Grass, by Christy Mackaye. Harper & Bros. 
This book brings very slight but authentic testimony of 
a delicate lyric gift on the part of Percy Mackaye’s young 
daughter. One may not go so far as Edwin Arlington 
Robinson in praise of it as “‘something for which there is no 
name in the dictionaries,” but there is a fresh breeziness 
throughout the book, a youthful élan in the discovery of 
beauty and a joy in the telling which remind one that the 
world is new to each generation brought forth out of its 
richness. This poem, Little Things and Far, is typical: 
If only I could forget 
Little things and far 
The smaller they are the lovelier 
The lonelier they are: 
The sun in the wood—a certain way 
Che wind blows through the trees 


The desolate scream of a train at night 
The undersong of the seas. 
H. M. 
BRIEF NOTICES 
The Beggar at the Gate, by Kathleen Millay. Horace Live- 
right, Inc. 
Miss Kathleen Millay’s third collection of verse, The 
Beggar at the Gate, adds nothing to her poetical character. 
. This book confesses her former simplicity, swift lyricism, 


and fragile vitality, but it is a disappointment. The care- 
ful reader is distressed after completing her volume, 
because he cannot recall clearly a single poem, a single 
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phrase. Apparently she writes too rapidly; more often 
than not she employs an easy ready-made language that 
slides off the reader’s mind. She shows a charming sen- 
sitivity and a fresh vigor worthy of a better expression. 


Emmaus, by Raymond Kresensky. The Torch Press, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

In Emmaus, a collection of social and religious poems, 
Mr. Kresensky shows himself usually capable of writing 
adequate unoffending verse. If the volume is pedestrian, 
yet his lyrics have a sense of structure; but it takes a 
generous-hearted reader to forgive phrases like these: “I 
have grown tired of routine work” and “Beaten in the 
money game.” His religious poems do not achieve the 
quality of mysticism. His briefer inclusions are his best, 
such as Mary, Mary and Gather White Lilies. 

Quatrains For My Daughter, by Elizabeth Morrow. Alfred 

A. Knopf. 

This is a slender volume of poems by the widow of the 
former ambassador to Mexico, the mother of Ann Lind- 
bergh. They are not great poetry, but they are gracefully 
and delicately done, with that charm and urbanity which 
a varied and eventful life sometimes gives to quiet spirits. 
They carry a thread of humor and a touch of wistfulness. 
A volume to be enjoyed at dusk. 


City Child, by Selma Robinson. (Decorations by Rockwell 
Kent). Farrar & Rinehart. 
These are delightful light verses, witty, ironically gay or 
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wistfully peering between the leaves of the tree of knowl- 
edge. Now and then, as in Death Makes No Noise and 
Spring Thanksgiving, she drops the mask and writes with 
sincerity and beauty of enduring things. Rockwell Kent’s 
decorations are perfectly suited to the verses. Altogether 
a charming volume. 

Geese Are Swan, by Abe Craddock Edmunds. Privately 

printed. 

This is Mr. Edmunds’ second book, his first, Mass, 
having been published in 1927. It contains only seventeen 
poems and shows a spirit still young, learned and a little 
bitter, touched by human frailty. Mr. Edmunds has a 
genuine, if not as yet very important lyric gift, and the 
longer poem, Funeral March, is both moving and rhythmi- 
cally interesting. 


LAUNDRY BILLS 


How to Read, by Ezra Pound. Desmond Harmsworth, 

London. 

In the brief space of fifty-five pages Mr. Pound discusses 
the literature of the world, tells us what to read, how to 
read it, and in the end sets forth a theory of poetry whose 
novel features will startle his pupils a little less than he 
may suppose. ‘This book, like most of Mr. Pound’s 
criticism, wears a deceptive simplicity. Perhaps this 
quality of his prose, admirable in itself, is due to his 
identification of temperament and thought; he does not 
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distinguish what he has to say from the vehement moral 
need that he feels of saying it; the simplicity of his literary 
creed lies not so much in the solution of problems as in his 
overwhelming sense of the specific problem of the artist. 
No poet of our age understands this problem so well as Mr. 
Pound, but one must find the terms in which he under- 
stands it. If this small book were all that he had written, 
it would be difficult to say just what it is he understands: 
without the supporting evidence of his own great poetry, 
the theory of poetry offered here would issue stillborn, 
and fall dead of the inanity of abstraction. 

We know that what Mr. Pound understands, as no other 
living man, is the craftsmanship of verse, and very 
properly the form that it takes in his verse itself. A decade 
ago the standard criticism of Mr. Pound was “esthetic- 
ism,” but that cry was irrelevant; he has never been an 
esthete, he is an artificer; for the esthete is a romantic 
egoist, while the craftsman may be anything so long as he 
is aware that his particular art makes certain demands 
upon him that no other occupation could make. The real 
criticism of Mr. Pound is not to be directed against his 
theory as such, but rather at the hasty headlong fashion in 
which he presents it, at the logical confusion of his intellect 
when it is not performing the task which is specifically his 
own, that task being poetry. The justification of Mr. 
Pound’s thesis in How to Read is not his arguments, but his 
poetry. 

In his first paragraph he gets started in this fashion: 
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When studying physics we are not asked to investigate the biographies 
of all the disciples of Newton who showed interest in science, but who 
failed to make any discoveries. Neither are their unrewarded gropings, 
hopes, passions, laundry bills, or erotic experiences thrust on the hurried 
student or considered germane to the subject. 


From Part II: 

Great literature is simply language charged with meaning to the 

utmost possible degree. 
The men who so “charge” language are the “inventors”’ 
and the “‘masters,” the latter term being applicable also 
to the inventors “who, apart from their own inventions, 
are able to assimilate and co-ordinate a large number of 
preceding inventions.” A third class, “who produce some- 
thing of lower intensity,” are the “diluters.” These are 
the main types of writers, and they represent a division of 
literature from the point of view of the artist, “independ- 
ent of the consideration as to whether the given passages 
tend to make the student a better republican, monist, 
dualist, rotarian, or other sectarian.”” One must approach 
the study of poetry as one begins a science: “We proceed 
by discoveries. We are not asked to memorize the parts 
of a side-wheeler engine.”’ 

This is a naive piece of false analogy, and I think that 
Mr. Pound ought to be ashamed of it. In what sense are 
the great poetical “inventions” similar to scientific “‘dis- 
coveries”? In no sense whatever. A scientific formula 
refers to an objective process that, theoretically at least, is 
objectively repeatable. A literary invention is not a 
formula; it is an accurate rendition of some kind of human 
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experience that may be imitated or combined with other 
inventions, but none of these imitations or combinations 
is predictable, or can ever be said to constitute, like the 
discoveries in physics, a field of knowledge. 

What was Mr. Pound driving at when he cooked up so 
monstrous an abstraction? His classification of the poets 
is a “true” one, but I think his mistake consists in assum- 
ing that the study of the “inventions” exclusively will 
enable us to invent also. A craftsmanlike attitude towards 
poetry, which has been dwindling since Dryden, cannot be 
restored in that way. It is the product of innumerable 
factors—of the relations among language, church and 
society, between fathers and mothers, butchers and 
bakers, between the poet and what society thinks of him. 
In view of this complication, the laundry bills of Dante 
should be zealously studied, by somebody like Mr. Pound 
who would know why he is studying them. 

Finally, I should like to intimate that Mr. Pound’s own 
laundry bills might be studied with profit, for they are 
fuddling his logic. They would make an interesting collec- 
tion, beginning with Idaho and Indiana, and ending up 
with the banks of the Susquehanna and the “banks o’ 
Italie.” There is Mr. Pound sitting in his heap of mis- 
cellaneous laundry bills, so confused outside the moment 
of his craft (which is the most lucid of our time), that he 
thinks the laundry bills did the washing: what Mr. Pound 
needs is just an ordinary Irish or colored washerwoman. 
To look an honest African wench in the face is better than 
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a column of figures, and is a fine cure for the belief that a 
poet can get along without having any laundry done at all. 


Profile: An Anthology Collected in MCMXXXTI, by Ezra 

Pound. John Scheiwiller, Milan, Italy. 

This laundry bill of Mr. Pound’s came too late to give 
point to my discussion of his philosophy. 

The poems in the collection are usually the worst by 
their authors; nor do they “illustrate” anything; nor does 
Mr. Pound attempt to define what he probably thinks 
they illustrate. The anthology however is “interesting” 
—it moves one to ask, what kind of arrogance misled 
Pound into thinking that he is entitled to throw together 
some odds and ends of good verse and trash and call the 
lot an anthology? Is Pound superior to the task of 
analyzing and defending his perceptions? “I don’t know 
that these poems can be regarded as more rebellious than 

(Item: rebelliousness is an esthetic quality.) “‘l 
never remembered which poem was by which author [in 
The New Masses|\—there seemed to be a general content 
with a certain drive.” (Jtem: The damnedest nonsense 
ever uttered by a distinguished poet.) “. . . which may 
be regarded as a turning-point from the twilit to his more 
stony and later phase.”” (Item: It sounds like the criticism, 
if she ever wrote any, of Jean Ingelow.) But items enough. 

Pound remarks: “Poetry is not greatly concerned with 
what a man thinks, but with what is so imbedded in his 
nature that it never occurs to him to question it; not a 
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matter of which idea he holds but of the depth at which 
he holds it.” It was never better said. And yet this 
dyed-in-the-wool revolutionist is so muddled that he in- 
stinctively commits himself to a “philosophy” which keeps 
him from holding any idea at any depth at all. Mr. 
Pound’s views of poetry, which I maintain are distinct 
from his technical knowledge, are pernicious: it is obvious 
that the only critical opinions that he approves are in- 
coherent echoes of his own incoherence. His yes-men are 
doing him and his reputation an incalculable injury. 

Allen Tat 


A PREMATURE ELEGY 


New Bearings in English Poetry: A Study of the Con- 
temporary Situation, by F. R. Leavis. Chatto & Windus 
Leavis worries the great poems of Eliot, Pound, and 

Hopkins with a competent critical paw. There can be 

no objection to this; it is, in fact, necessary. It is nec 

essary to assert to the comatose that something has 
happened, is happening, will continue to happen to their 
categorical mind and flesh. Poetry is what happens, the 
assertion belongs to the critic. It is a good thing that 
the critic should be taken seriously, and he will be so 
taken, except by those who know already. What Leavis 
says has been said before by Richards, and will be said 
again in class-rooms. It has its peculiar clarity and its 
peculiar wretchedness. It translates the excessive order 
of experience into the moderate one; it reduces facts to 
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formulae and arranges them differently. This is the art 
of literary analysis, correctly honored by all men but most 
of all by the poets whose amusement it is. Yet consider 
the amazing sentences that his art permits Mr. Leavis 
near the close of his book: 

The important works of today, unlike those of the past, tend to appeal 
only at the highest level of response, which only a tiny minority can 
reach, instead of at a number of levels. On the other hand, the finer 
values are ceasing to be a matter of even conventional concern for any 
except the minority capable of the highest level. Everywhere below, a 
process of standardization, mass production, and levelling down goes 
forward, and civilization is coming to mean a solidarity achieved by the 
exploitation of the most readily released responses. So poetry in the 
future, if there is poetry, seems likely to matter even less to the world. 

With this sort of thin wail we need have no patience 
whatever. It is not merely gutless, it is misinformed and 
unintelligent. Any sociologist would hesitate before mak- 
ing a statement like that about what civilization is coming 
to mean. Civilization is more of a mess, and a more in- 
teresting one, than it has ever been before. It is even 
more interesting because an oyster like Leavis can sit on 
the clammy strands of English higher thought and still 
hear melancholy long retreating roars. 

As for poetry, poetry will get along without accepting 
the grave-clothes of Mr. Leavis. And it will matter 
exactly as much as it has always mattered to “the world” — 
which is a great deal more than Mr. Leavis and those like 
him do, despite their own conviction to the contrary. 

Robert Fitzgerald 
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NEWS NOTES 


November has been our Prize-award Number ever since Poetry 
was a year old, but to our great regret we are unable to award prizes 
this year. Year after year, as we compared our modest prizes with the 
numerous much larger awards given in various cities to painters, sculp- 
tors, architects and musicians, we have hoped and believed that some 
wealthy lover of the art would establish for poets a prize, or a series of 
prizes, commensurate with the numerous awards in the other arts. The 
Pulitzer Poetry Prize, and the Shelley Memorial Award (the interest on 
$20,000) bequeathed by the late Mary P. Sears, are two annuals re- 
sponsive to this hope, and we trust that gradually there will be others. 
Poetry has awarded numerous prizes, but of them all only the Levinson 
Prize has been annually provided by the same generous donor; the 
others have been fitful and uncertain. 

Perhaps the omission of our usual awards this year may serve to call 
attention to the meagreness and precariousness of such foundations for 
poets, and thereby lead to more adequate endowments. 

It is amusing to see the little boys of the immediate present pitching 
into the big boys of the immediate past. Horace Gregory, in the 
August Bookman, which arrived in September, completely obliterates 
Lindsay, Masters, Sandburg, and others of ‘“‘the Mencken School” 
(if you please!), whose presumptuous heads appeared above the horizon 
about twenty years ago. And why? Not because they didn’t write 
good poetry, but because they accepted ‘“‘the Democratic Myth.” A 
more effective way to obliterate “the three poets who developed under 
Mencken’s patronage” (had they ever heard of him at that time, one 
wonders?) would be to write better poetry than they did. 

Sara Teasdale Filsinger spent the summer in England, where for three 
or four weeks she was dangerously ill with pneumonia. Her friends 
and admirers will be glad to know that she is now on the road back to 
her usual state of health. 

In a letter dated Sept. 25th, she informed us as follows of an unfortu- 
nate libel on her fame as a poet: “A wretched set of sentimental verses, 
with my name appended, is being copied in various newspapers. It was 
never written by me. It is both poor and noxious. This is the second 
time this has happened within a year. The person who perpetrates the 
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stuff takes the method of sending verses signed with my name to some 
obscure newspaper in the Northwest, and thence the thing is copied. 
I don’t know what to do about it.” 

Other poets have suffered in this way. The editor has been accused 
more than once of the authorship of some miserable doggerel originally 
signed by one Harriet E. Monroe, who apparently used to print such 
stuff three or four decades ago. 

T. S. Eliot, whose latest poems we review next month, has returned to 
America; he will fill for the current year the chair of C.E. Norton professor 
of poetry at Harvard University. His homecoming, as a British sub- 
ject, after twenty years of European residence, has been marked by 
widespread comment, and will produce increased interest in his work 
in the United States. Harcourt, Brace & Co. have marked the occasion 
by issuing Mr. Eliot’s Selected Essays, including the papers on Dante, 
Dryden, and the metaphysical poets which have not separately appeared 
in America. 

The poetry prize given by the Italian government at this year’s 
Venice Biennial Exposition has been awarded to Giuseppe Ungaretti, 
chiefly for his recent retrospective volume, L’ d/legria. For this prize 
of 10,000 lire several eminent contemporary writers contended, Diego 
Valeri being second in favor, and Virgilio Giotti and Mario Barbara 
Tosatti conspicuous among younger contestants. Controversy was 
enthusiastic. Mr. Samuel Putnam, reporting the event for the New 
York Sun, says: “One wonders what the Chicago Exposition will do for 
American poetry. Conceive it anointing such a poet as Wallace Stevens, 
conceive Mr. Stevens writing for a large metropolitan daily, imagine a 
consequent and heated controversy over such subjects as the poet’s 
alleged ‘fragmentariness,’ his ‘preciosity,’ his ‘coldness and artifice,’ etc., 
and you have a very good analogy to what is happening poetically in 
Signor Mussolini’s peninsula. And I, for one, cannot see how it could 
happen anywhere else at the moment.” 

Following the example of the London firm of Faber & Faber in their 
Ariel Poems and of New York’s Modern Editions Press, Alfred A. 
Knopf has begun a series of Borzoi Chapbooks of contemporary verse. 
These will be issued in pamphlet form at soc each. The first four titles 
are Before March by Archibald MacLeish, Rainbow by Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, Prehistoric Burials by Siegfried Sassoon, and .4 Country House 
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by Sara Teasdale. Each is illustrated, and the first edition of each will 
be limited to two thousand. We commend them as Christmas gifts. 

Voices for October-November is a very good number, with interesting 
poems by Leonora Speyer, William Rose Benét, Frances Frost, Charles 
A. Wagner, the English poet Geoffrey Johnson, and our new contributors, 
Dennis Murphy and Lincoln Fitzell. Muna Lee has an article on 
Leonora Speyer in the Pulitzer Prize-winner series, and there are ex- 
cellent reviews. 


Half the poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

Mr. Lincoln Fitzell, born in San Francisco in 1903 and a graduate of 
the Univ. of Cal., has traveled abroad, done graduate work in English at 
Harvard, and contributed to The New Repudlic and The American 
Caravan. He is now living at Bayside, L. I. 

Mr. C. A. Millspaugh, of Muncie, Indiana, born in 1908, 
graduated last year from a teachers’ college near Muncie, and since 
then has been employed as a private tutor. 

Mr. Jay du Von, born in Moline, IIl., in 1908, lives in Rock Island, 
and is one of the editors of The Left. He has studied at King’s College, 
London, and the Sorbonne, and earned his living at various trades. 

Mr. Anderson M. Scruggs, of Atlanta, Ga., is president of the Atlanta 
Writers’ Club and a contributor to many periodicals and anthologies 
His brother, Mr. John E. Scruggs, has appeared several times in Poetry. 

Mr. Oscar Brynes was born in New York in 1908, and, after attending 
three universities, has returned to that “overwhelming town”’ to live. 
He has lectured on modern art, but has published nothing. 

Miss Marlys Henning, born in Chicago in 1911, was graduated from 
the city’s University last June. 

Miss Jeannie Begg Dixon, born in St. Paul, Minn., in 1906, took an 
M. A. degree in English at Northwestern University in 1930, and is now 
living in Evanston, Ill. 

Miss Sara Saper, born in New York City, is now an instructor 
English at the University of Missouri at Columbia. 

Mr. John McKinley Greenlee lives in Dayton, Ohio. 

The following poets are well known to our readers: 

Louise Ayres Garnett (Mrs. Eugene H. G.), of Evanston, Chicago’s 
largest suburb, is the author of Eve Walks in Her Garden (Macmillan 
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Co.). Her poem was listed for October, but at the last minute the editor 
had to postpone two pages of verse, and unfortunately she forgot to 
strike out a reference to Mrs. Garnett in the News Notes. 

Miss Margery (Swett) Mansfield has lived for some years in New 
York and is secretary of the Poetry Society of America. From 1922 to 
1925 she was our business manager. 

Mr. John Wheelwright is a practicing architect in Boston; and at 
present he is working for Norman Thomas in the Socialist presidential 
campaign. He is secretary of the Cambridge Local. 

Miss Marian Storm is a New York playwright and journalist who has 
contributed poems and essays to periodicals, and has had plays on 
Broadway. 

Mrs. Mary J. Elmendorf, of Seattle, as “the daughter and wife of 
mining engineers,” has travelled much in Canada, Alaska, and our own 
West. She has appeared in many periodicals, but has not yet published 
a book. 

Mr. Richard Esler is a high-school teacher in Tarentum, Pa., a suburb 
of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Morton Dauwen Zabel, who has been for nearly four years 
associate editor of Poetry, is Professor of English at Loyola University. 
He has contributed verse and prose to the leadir 





g periodica 
ence and Other Poems. 
New editions of her book of essays, Poets and Their Art, and of The New 
Poetry, her twentieth-century anthology, have just been issued by the 
Macmillan Co. 














Miss Monroe’s latest book of verse is The Diff r 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE; 

Before March, by Archibald MacLeish; Rainbow, by Sylvia Townsend 
Warner; Prehistoric Burials, by Siegfried Sassoon; 4 Country House, 
by Sara Teasdale: (Borzoi Chapbooks). Alfred A. Knopf. 

Arid, by Phillips Kloss. Macmillan Co, 

Summer Denial, by Madeleine Ruthven. Primavera Press (Jake Zeitlin), 
Los Angeles. 

Complete Cheerful Cherub, by Rebecca McCann. Covici Friede, Inc. 
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Children’s Cheerful Cherub, by Rebecca McCann. Covici Friede, Inc. 

Ancient Doorways, by Julian Lee Rayford. Teufelsdrick Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Make Way for Happiness, by Alpheus Butler. Christopher Pub. House, 
Boston. 

Saffron and Gold and Other Poems, by Manjeri S. Isvaran. People’s 
Printing & Publishing House, Ltd., Madras, India. 

Silk Purses, by Lola Sanblom. Privately printed, Montrose, Cal. 

Hypnolog des Scheitelauges, von Eugen Jolas, Editions Vertigral, Paris, 
France. 

Lights and Shadows, by Josephine Hancock Logan. A. Kroch, Chicago. 

Earth's Processional, by David Morton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Worn Earth, by Paul Engle. Yale University Press. 

Bright Harbor, by Daniel Whitehead Hicky. Henry Holt & Co. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

The New Poetry, An Anthology of Twentieth-Century Verse, ed. by Harriet 
Monroe & Alice Corbin Henderson. New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged by H. M., with Biographical and Critical Notes. Macmillan Co. 

The Catholic Anthology, edited by Thomas Walsh. Revised ed., with 
additional poems selected by George N. Schuster. Macmillan Co. 

Saplings, 7th series. Scholastic Publishing Co., New York. 

An “Objectivists” Anthology, ed. by Louis Zukofsky. To Publishers. 
PROSE AND A TRANSLATION: 

Poets and Their Art, by Harriet Monroe. (New edition—revised and 
enlarged). Macmillan Co. 

Pattern and Variation in Poetry, by Chard Powers Smith. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 

The Crooked Tree, by John C. Wright. C, Fayette Erwin, Harbor 
Springs, Mich. 

The Years of Peace, by LeRoy MacLeod. Century Co. 

Chinese Poems in English Rhyme, by Admiral Ts’ai T’Ing-Kan. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 





